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He Grew Up , 
with Radio ¥ 


o> 


The Story of William C. White 


ADIO and William C. White, now 
engineer in charge of G.E.’s Elec- 
tronics Laboratory, were both only 
youngsters when he became fascinated 


by wireless and electrical gadgets. 


When he was ten years old he rigged 
up a Fourth of July ‘“‘special’’ all his 
own: an electric circuit devised to set 
off fire crackers around the house and 
yard by pressing a button on his bed- 
room window sill. It made a wonder- 


ful racket, but one day something 
wrong, and he blew up the 
chickens in the back yard! 


went 


His interest in radio began when 


he had the measles. His father bought 


him a book on the sub- 
ject, one of the first ever 
written. Young Bill read 
through it eagerly, espe- 
cially a chapter on how 
to build a radio set. As 
soon as he was out of 
bed, he started to make 
one—from curtain rods, 
brass bed knobs, and 
odds and ends of wire. 
The set worked, and 
before long he was com- 
municating with 
amateurs. 

When he finished high school, he 
went to Columbia University to study 
electrical engineering, and the summer 
before graduation he worked in the 
General Electric Research Laboratory. 
By this time he had been thrown out 
of most of the wireless stations in 
New York—which he was haunting 
in order to learn more about technique 
and’ equipment. The first vacuum 
tube he ever saw was in one of these 
stations. The little round bulb ex- 
cited his curiosity; he became too 
snoopy and was again chased out. 

He was 


other 


exdmine 
a-plenty, for after 
graduation from Columbia he returned 
to the Research Laboratory as an 


soon able to 


vacuum tubes 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


engineer assigned to vacuum-tube re 
search, to try to find new ways of 
using the tubes. This was work right 
after Bill White’s heart. 


So many were the uses that he and 
his co-workers found for these tubes, 
so great was the growth of radio 
and television, too—that within a few 

years the work re 

quired an engineering 

division of its own; 

and Bill White took 

charge. Then in 1941, 

with the formation 

of General Electric's 

Electronics Depart 

ment, he was placed 

in charge of the elec 

tronics laboratory. 

Because William 

C. White believed in 

creating his own new 

job in a new industry 

and making it a job he could grow 

with, his knowledge is today playing 

an important part in developing com 

munications for war. After the war, 

he will have new ideas that will im 

prove radio and television for all of us. 

General Electric Company, Scnenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


* * * 


Hear the General Electric radio pro- 
grams: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra,” 
Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“‘The 
World Today” news, every weekday 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
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Russians Trap 
Nazis in Crimea 


After taking Odessa, Russian 
troops commanded by General Ro- 
dion Malinovsky swept forward to 
occupy Tiraspol. All along the south- 
ern front the Nazis are retreating. 
Their feeble counterattacks have 
been beaten off with great loss of 
German lives. 

The Russian winter offensive in 
the south began in November 1943, 
when the Nazis still held Kiev. Since 
that time the Nazis have lost every 
stronghold in the Ukraine. 

Russian troops have crossed the 
River Prut in Rumania and threaten 
Ploesti and even Bucharest. A Rus- 
sian and Czechoslovak column has 
fought its way to the Tartar Pass, 
gateway to Czechoslovakia. In Po- 
land, another Russian drive is aimed 
it the key city of Lwow. 

As the Russians swept westward, 
they isolated 150,000 German troops 
in the Crimean Peninsula. When 
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Odessa fell, the Russians turned into 
the Crimean peninsula, trapping the 
Germans there. Some were able to 
get out by boat from Sevastapol. 

With the Crimea in their hands, 
the Russians will once again control 
the Black Sea. (See map.) 


Japs Stopped in India 


The Japanese invasion of India 
has been halted by British and In- 
dian troops near Kohima and Im- 
phal. The Japanese drive is aimed at 
cutting the Bengal-Assam railroad 
which carries supplies to General 
Chennault’s 14th Air Force in China, 
and General Stilwell’s troops in 
North Burma. 

Stilwell’s Chinese armies opened 
the way for the new Ledo Road. 
The Ledo Road, which passes 
through Burma, is the latest supply 
route from India to China. Stilwell’s 
men have driven deep into Burma 
from the north. 

U. S. troops under Major General 
Merrill have plunged even deeper 
into Burma to attack the main Jap 
base at Myitkyina. 
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Russian spearheads keep German invaders on the run. 


Major Richard |. Bong 


Bong Rings Gong; 
Bags 27 Jap Planes 


Major Richard I. Bong, of Pop- 
lar, Wisconsin, is America’s new ace 
of aces. Flying a Lightning P-38, 
Major Bong, on April 12, bagged two 
Jap planes to bring his total to 27 
—an all-time record. All the Jap 
planes were hit in flight. 

Major Bong’s achievement is one 
better than the record of 26 held by 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, in 
World War I. 

Capt. Don S. Gentile, of Piqua, 
Ohio, has 30 enemy planes to his 
credit in the European theatre, but 
7 of these were hit while grounded. 

Speaking of Jap fighter pilots 
Major Bong said: “They must be 
dumb or something. We get a bead 
on them pretty easy.” 


Italy's King to Quit 


Victor Emmanuel III, King of Italy 
since 1900, said that he would give 
up his throne on the day the Allies 
enter Rome. 

The King said that he would then 
appoint his son, Crown Prince Hum- 
bert, as “lieutenant general of the 
realm.” The King hopes that his son 
would be allowed to become King. 
The people of Italy may have other 
ideas. 

The Italian people want to choose 
their own form of government. It 
seems that most of them want a 
democratic government, patterned 
after our own. 
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W yen World War II began, Gen- 
eral Francisco Franco, dictator of 
Spain, said that Spain would be ne"1- 
tral. 

That was what he said. But his 
actions did not live up to his words. 

Spain has been so “un-neutral” that 
our Government has had to do some- 
thing about it. Our Government had 
been writing notes of warning to the 
Spanish government. But this did no 
good. 

So, on January 28, 1944, the 
United States decided to take strong- 
er action. We shut off all shipments 
of fuel oil, gasoline, and other petro- 
leum products to Spain. This is a 
severe blow to Spain because she 
depends almost entirely on our oil. 
Without this oil, the Spanish trans- 
portation system will be badly crip- 
pled. Spain has poor railroads and 
must depend on truck and motor 
transportation. 

How is Spain un-neutral? General 
Franco allowed Nazi U-boats to re- 
fuel on the northern coast of Spain. 
He permitted the fueling of Nazi 
planes in the Balearic Islands. (See 
map on page 6.) 

Franco shipped thousands of tons 
of strategic metals such as copper, 
iron, and wolfram ( tungsten ore ) to 
Germany 

In spite of his promised neutrality, 
Franco sent thousands of Spanish 
troops to fight against our ally, Rus- 
sia. These Spanish troops are known 
as the Blue Division. 

Franco has sent hundreds of Span- 
ish agents to Latin America, where 
they are now conducting a propa- 
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Black Star 


When France fell in 1940, Hitler and Franco met at Spanish border. 


ganda “hate campaign” against the 
United States. 

In April, 1941, General Franco 
said that if Germany ever was in 
danger of attack, Spain would come 
to her aid. 

He said: “If ever the road to Ber- 
lin lay open, not merely one division, 
but a million Spaniards would go 
there to bar the way.” 

On December 5, 1942, Franco sent 
this message to Adolf Hitler: “May 
your arms triumph in the glorious 
undertaking of freeing Europe.” 


WHY FRANCO HELPS GERMANY 


General Franco helps Germany 
because Hitler helped him become 
dictator of Spain. 

Before Mussolini’s downfall, 
Franco helped the Italians for the 
same reason. 

In 1936 rebellion and civil war 
broke out in Spain. General Franco 
was the leader of the Rebels, also 
known as “Nationalists.” 

The war was hard and bitter, last- 
ed three years and cost over a mil- 
lion Spanish lives. In the end, the 
Rebels won and Franco became dic- 
tator of Spain. 

German and Italian men, planes, 
and war material helped Franco win 
this victory. Today, Franco is pay- 
ing the price for this help by send- 
ing metals to Germany and men to 
fight the Russians. ; 

Spain, a nation of 23 million peo- 
ple, is a desperately poor country. 





Also, about 45 per cent of the people 
were illiterate under the monarchy. 

Spain has few natural resources, 
and only small industries. Three- 
fourths of the people depend on agri- 
culture for a living. The average 
wage of the Spanish farm worker is 
two pesetas a day (about 28 cents) 

Until 1931 Spain was a monarchy. 
Alfonso XIII was the last King of 
Spain. The people of Spain were 
restless under his rule. They wanted 
to have a democratic form of gov- 
ernment, such as we enjoy in the 
United States. 

The Spaniards who wanted to 
change the form of government were 
known as Republicans, because they 
wanted to establish a republic. 

They thought that more of the 
farmers should own their own land. 
About 40 per cent of them did not 
own any land, but worked as tenant 
farmers, sharecroppers, and farm la- 
borers. 

Fifty-one per cent of the land was 
owned by one per cent of the people. 
One nobleman, the Duke of Alba, 
owned a territory almost as large as 
Belgium. 

The Republicans also wanted to 
clean up the corruption in the army 
One-fourth of Spain’s budget was 
spent to keep up the army. And this 
was in peace time. There were too 
many Officers in the army, most of 
them the sons of rich Spaniards. 

The republicans thought that the 
Catholic Church had too much pow- 
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Gives Aid to Our Enemy 


er over the government of Spain. 
They wanted to separate the Church 
from the state. They wanted the edu- 
cational system to be completely 
under the control of the state. 

This was the way it was when 
elections came in 1931. The Repub- 
licans won. King Alfonso fled the 
country, the new government took 
control with a president (Acala Za- 
mora) and a premier (Manuel 
Azana), and a new constitution was 
adopted. 

The new constitution made many 
changes. It separated the Church 
from the state. The constitution made 
primary education* free and com- 
pulsory. 

It was the first constitution of any 
country to accept the authority of 
the League of Nations. It stated that 
Spain could not declare war except 
under conditions which the League 
of Nations authorized. 

Other advances were made toward 
democracy. Women received the 
right to vote. Titles were taken away 
from the nobility. 

All these reforms met with oppo- 
sition from the army, the nobility, 
the landowners, and some, but not 
ll of the Church leaders. 

The country remained a republic 
or five years. During this time there 
were outbreaks of violence and dis- 
der, which the government officials 





tried to put down. But the govern- 
ment was not strong enough to stop 
the violence of its enemies. Civil] war 
was brewing. 


HOW CIVIL WAR CAME TO SPAIN 


It flared up on July 18, 1936, in 
an organized rebellion. 

Army garrisons all over the coun- 
try revolted and tried to seize local 
power. In some towns, like Salaman- 
ca, Seville, and Toledo the Rebels 
were successful. 

But in the more important cities 
like Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia, 
and Malaga the rebellious soldiers 
were crushed by the people. 

General Francisco Franco, Gov- 
ernor of the Canary Islands, became 
the Rebel leader. In an Italian air- 
plane he flew at once to Spanish 
Morocco, where he recruited thou- 
sands of Moorish soldiers to fight on 
the Rebel side. 

On one side were the majority of 
the Spanish people, fighting to de- 
fend the kind of government they 
had chosen. These Spaniards became 
known as Loyalists because they 
were loyal to the government. On 
the Loyalist side were the majority 
of the Civil Guard, the small air 
force, and the navy. 

On the other side were the Rebels. 
They included the Spanish fascists, 
landowners, and nobility. The army 





Black Sta 


Spanish troops of the Blue Division passing through Germany are 


greeted by German officers. Troops are on way to Russian front. 
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officers and 80 per cent of the regu- 
lar army were Rebels. On their side 
were the Foreign Legions, and the 
Moorish troops of Spanish Morocco. 

Hitler and Mussolini rushed aid 
to Franco. They sent 100,000 troops, 
10,000 technicians to keep the motor- 
ized equipment going, guns, planes, 
and tanks. 

Hitler, plotting the war in which 
he was to embroil the world, used 
the Spanish civil war as a proving 
ground* for his new equipment. 

Fighting with the Loyalists were 
28,000 volunteers from the United 
States, Britain, France, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and other countries. These 
men, among whom were many com- 
munists, joined the Loyalists because 
of their strong desire to fight the 
spread of fascism. 

The untrained Loyalist armies 
were soon outnumbered by the Reb- 
els. The Loyalists had few planes and 
their cities were under constant at- 
tack from the air. They were short of 
machine guns, tanks, and artillery. 
Desperately, they turned to the dem- 
ocracies for help. But the three big 
democracies refused to help. 

Great Britain, U. S., and France 
wanted only to keep the Spanish civil 
war from spreading and becoming a 
world war. 

Together with Germany and Italy, 
the democracies signed a non-inter- 
vention pact. According to this, the 
nations promised not to send troops 
or materials to either the Rebels or 
the Loyalists. 

Great Britain and the U. S. kept 
their promise. 

Germany and Italy did not. On the 
very day after the pact was signed, 
5,000 Italian troops landed in Cadiz, 
Spain, to join Franco. 

Three months after the civil war 
started, the Loyalists began receiv- 
ing aid from Russia. This consisted of 
planes, guns, tanks and other equip- 
ment; pilots and technicians. 

Russia had difficulty getting sup- 
plies to the Loyalists. They had to 
be sent by ship, through the Medi- 
terranean, where they were set upon 
by German planes and Italian sub- 
marines. 

After three years of bitter fighting 
the Loyalists were forced to surren- 
der. Lacking supplies, men, planes, 
and guns, they had fought a hope- 
less battle from the start. Madrid 
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Spain and Spanish Morocco are shown in red. 


fell at last to the Rebels. Franco be- 
came Caudillo (Leader) of Spain. 
On February 27, 1939, Great Brit- 
ain and France recognized Franco's 
government. The U. S. has also rec- 
ognized This was done in 
an attempt to keep Spain from join- 
ing up with Germany and Italy. 
Our efforts failed. Franco, gratetul 
and Italian help, did 


could to return it. 


Franco, 


tor German 
what he 


Our Government then tried to buy 
Franco's cooperation by shipments of 
oil, cotton, chemicals, and other raw 
materials. We needed these products 
badly, but we were willing to send 
them to Franco in the hope that 
Spain would really become neutral. 

Now the picture has changed. The 
Allies are no longer fighting with 
their backs to the wall. Now it is Ger- 
many who is on the derensive. Africa 


and the Mediterranean are in oui 
hands. Italy, as an Axis partner, has 
been knocked out of the war. The 
Russians are smashing ahead on the 
eastern front. Through Allied bomb- 
ings, industrial Germany is bleeding 
to death. 

We can now be tough about it. 
Stopping oil shipments to Spain is 
our first move Others more severe 
may follow. 
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ARMOR PROTECTION 


Aircraft armor protection has 
brought many a pilot home even 
though his plane was riddled 
with steel. All our fighters and 
bombers carry armor today — 
sheets of tough bullet-proof and 
flak-proof steel. 

Aircraft armor has saved 
many lives. But it has one 
fault. The 500 to 1,000 pounds 
f armor on the modern 
fighter is dead weight and a 
lead load. The Jap Zero uses 

ttle or no armor, and being 
ghter is more maneuverable. 

Present day aircraft armor is 
. direct result of the large cali- 
bre aircraft shells now used in 

mmbat. It is one thing to risk 
being hit by machine gun bul- 
ets. But when explosive shells 
f 20 mm. and 37 mm. begin to 
tear apart your cockpit — 
brother, that calls for armor! 

Not only pilots and crew 
members, but also vital equip- 
ment in the plane must be pro- 
tected with armor. Pilots are 
easiest to protect. The armor, 
built into the back of the seat, 

tields the back of the head and 
the back of the pilot. Bullet- 
proof glass windshields, some- 
times 3 inches thick, protect 
him from frontal attack. 

Plane equipment is harder to 
protect because there is so much 


International News photo 
Fortress pilot trying on a flak 
apron. Armor is sewn inside. 





International News photo 


Flyer wearing the M4 flak hel- 
met. Note the hinged ear flaps. 


of it. Fuel tanks used to be a 
danger spot. Today, self-sealing 
tanks have been developed in 
which a rubber inner lining 
seals bullet and shell holes. 


Flak Aprons 


To further protect flyers, flak 
aprons have been developed. 
These aprons resemble the kind 
that are used in machine shops. 
(See photo below.) Rectangular 
pieces of armor plate have been 
sewn into the apron. 

To protect the airman’s head 
from shell fragments, the Ord- 
nance Department has devel- 
oped the M3 helmet. The M3 
helmet fits over the flyer’s own 
helmet, and has hinged steel 
flaps covering his earphones. A 
similar helmet, though smaller, 
is the M4, designed mainly for 
turret gunners who must work 
in a narrow space. 

Armor plate weighs about 40 
pounds for a l-inch thick sec- 
tion one foot square. Because 
of this weight, armor must be 
used economically. 

The resistance of aircraft 
armor to machine gun bullets, 
cannon shells, and ack-ack frag- 
ments depends upon the angle 
they strike the armor. 

Bullets or shells striking at 
right angles to the armor plate 
may bore through if their veloc- 
ity is high and the range is 
short. If bullet strikes at too 
great an angle, it will ricochet. 


U. $., Britain 
Hold Air Talks 


A British and U. S. confer- 
ence on air transport after the 
war is now taking place in Lon- 
don. The purpose of this meet- 
ing is to ensure “freedom of the 
skies” to all nations, and to 
guarantee fair competition 
among airlines of all nations. 

In these talks, Adolph A. 
Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State, is chief of the U. S. dele- 
gation. Lord Beaverbrook is at 
the head of the British dele- 
gation. 

Other countries such as Rus- 
sia, Canada, Holland and France 
will take part in later meetings. 

International aviation requires 
bases all over the world. The 
cooperation of all countries is 
necessary if aviation is to be- 
come an instrument for making 
the whole world richer. 

The U. S. is the most air- 
minded nation in the world. Be- 
fore the war, 80 per cent of all 
air travel originated in the U. S. 





Douglas (-54 
Downed in Error 


A Douglas C-54 Skymaster 
was shot down over the Atlantic 
last week by British carrier- 
based fighters. Due to bad visi- 
bility, the British fighters mis- 
took the Douglas Skymaster for 
a Focke-Wulf 200 Kurier 
bomber. The two planes greatly 
resemble each other. (See sil- 
houette diagrams below. ) 

The British fighters were pro- 
tecting an Allied convoy. Be- 
cause of mistaken identity, they 
attacked the Skymaster which 
was bound for Europe with a 
cargo of war materials. Six 
American flyers lost their lives 
in the tragedy. 

Such accidents, due to bad 
visibility and the need to act 
quickly in combat, have hap- 
pened before. The worst case 
on record happened during our 
invasion of Sicily when 23 
American transport planes were 
shot down by mistake by Allied 
guns, killing 400 paratroopers. 
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SKYMASTER 





TRAGIC MISTAKEN IDENTITY 
© DOUGLAS SKYMASTER - FOCKE-WULF KURIER 


KURIER 
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Note resemblance: Douglas Skymaster and Focke-Wulf Kurier. 
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Next Steps Forward 
IN TRANSPORTATION 














The peacetime world of tomorrow will bring vast advances in speed, comfort, and safety 





This is the third and final sec- 
tion of Junior Scholastic’s unit on 
Transportation. 


OES Flash Gordon with his rock- 

et ship make our transportation 

pace look like the caterpillar crawl? 

There’s no denying it, Flash is fast. 

And some day we may catch up to 
him. 

We're doing all right now. The 
whole world is within easy reach. No 
spot on earth is more than 60 hours 
away from your local airport. 

Before World War II put the skids 
under civilian aviation, Pan Ameri- 
can Airlines had launched a program 
for the construction of 50 giant clip- 
per ships. Each could carry 153 pas- 
sengers. 

Glenn L. Martin designed trans- 
Atlantic planes for civilian use. 

A six-engine, 250,000-pound plane 
was able to carry a pay-load of 50, 
000 pounds. One hundred passen- 
gers each with 80 pounds of baggage 
apiece would be accommodated, in 
addition to 25,000 pounds of mail 
and express baggage. 


NO LIMIT TO SIZE OF PLANE 


These planes would have many 
ot the comforts of luxury liners — 
shower baths, a lounge, and obser- 
vation salon. 

“There is no technical limit,” de- 
clared Martin, “to the size of planes. 
We should be able to build 500,000 
pound planes in a few years.” 

And right now, work is going 
ahead on the 400,000-pound Kaiser- 
Hughes Flying Boat H-K which will 
carry 120,000 pounds of cargo. 

In the future, all first class* mail 
will be flown by air. Much freight 


will go by cargo gliders towed by 
“locomotive” planes. 

You have heard much about Igor 
Sikorsky’s helicopter. It is now being 
used for sub-hunting, for Coast 
Guard rescue work; and the Army 
Air Forces are using it for purposes 
which are at present a military secret. 

After the war, helicopters will 
serve many peacetime purposes. 
They will be used to provide air mail, 
air express, and air passenger service 
for small cities and towns off the 
main transcontinental air routes. 

However, don’t start saying “Shoo 
Shoo Baby” to railroads, steamships, 
trucks, and buslines. These carriers 
are slower than planes, but they cost 
less to operate. As far as we can tell 
now, most of our heavy, bulky freight 
will continue to go by rail and water 
and highway. 

Light metals, better engines, and 
more efficient fuels will help rail- 
roads, buses and trucks compete for 
business in the coming free-for-all 
struggle among different forms of 
transportation. 

These improvements will permit 
the railroads to replace old-fashioned 
run-down cars. Busy-builder Henry 
J. Kaiser plans to turn out railroad 
cars in the yards where he now builds 
his Liberty ships. His engineers have 
designed passenger and freight trains 
that will be so light that one engine 
can pull two or three times the pres: 
ent number of cars 

Don't expect to see too much im- 
provement too soon. It will take time 
to produce the helicopters, the lux- 
ury skyliners, trains and buses. 

The same is true of the postwar 
automobile. If you buy a car the first 
year or so after the war, it will be 


the same model you would hav 
bought in 1942. The manufacturers 
will need at least a year to “tool up.’ 

Designers are at work on cars that 
are so streamlined that they look lik: 
big tear drops. Windows all around 
are made of shatterproof plastic. 

Engineers of Mack Truck, Inc. 
foresee a great change in the ma 
terial that makes up the new trucks 
Super-synthetics, magnesium, alumi- 
num, and plastic bonded plywood 
will reduce the weight and make for 
greater loads and more strength and 
durability. 

Like the railroads, buses will have - 
to compete with the airlines. They 
will be equipped with air-condi- 
tioned coaches, sky-view roofs, pri 
vate compartment, and lounges. 


SPEED IN SHIP BUILDING 


The war has taught us how to 
build fast, light ships in a minimum 
of time. Methods like prefabrication 
and welding have made mass-pro- 
duction of ships possible. Prefabrica- 
tion is the system of having whole 
sections of a ship ready-made. Weld 
ing has eliminated the use of rivets, 
a slower, more difficult process. 

Admiral Emory S. Land, chairman 
of the U. S. Maritime Commission, 
predicts a record breaking merchant 
fleet of more than 15,000,000 tons for 
America. Heavy bulky freight will 
cross the ocean more cheaply in 
liners than in planes. Ships will carry 
fuel for airliners’ return trips. 

As G. I. Stanton, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administrator, says: “The more 
planes that fly, the more ships will 
have to sail.” 


Picture story on pp. 10 and 11 
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SPANISH CIVIL WAR, 1936-39 
WAS VICTORY FOR FASCISM 


Theme Article—Spain—pp. 4, 5, 6 


The Spanish Civil War has often been referred to as the 
initial battle of World War II. The struggle of a people for 
democracy and freedom was crushed by those same forces 
we are fighting today. Proclaiming their intervention as a 
blow against Spanish communism, Hitler and Mussolini 
later heralded Franco’s victory as the death knell of democ- 
racy. 

Calling upon a knowledge of previous Theme Articles, 
pupils might hold a panel discussion to integrate the total 
pattern of the war. The Theme Article on Italy (Sept. 13-18, 
pp. 6, 7) points out the rise of fascism, first in Italy, later in 
Germany and Spain. 

The seed of the new order in Europe had its counterpart 
in the Orient, where Japan, misguided by a false sense of 
destiny, had long before taken Korea in 1904 (Jr. Schol., 
Jan. 17-22, pp. 4, 5) and Manchuria in 1931 (Jr. Schol., 
Jan. 24-29, pp. 4-6), and had been fighting China since 
1937. 

In discussion, pupils can attempt to correlate the war in 
the Pacific with the war in Europe, explaining that the aims 
and purposes of both wars are fundamentally alike. 

Pupils might also make a comparison of the aims of the 
United Nations in the war against the Axis with the aims of 
the Loyalists fighting the insurgence of fascism. 

Other preliminary battles of World War II were the lost 
political and military battles of appeasement — Ethiopia 
1935, Austria 1938, Czechoslovakia 1938, -- when the de- 
mocracies allowed themselves to slip towards the holocaust 
of 1939. 

To check Franco we have stopped oil shipments to Spain. 
Will this measure be enough? 

A class project might be worked around the importance 
of oil through history, and the oil-producing areas, so often 
centers of violence and intrigue: (a) Romania’s oil fields at 
Ploesti; (b) oil wells in the Ukraine; (c) oil in Iran and Iraq; 
(d) the Saudi Arabia oil controversy; (e) oil in the Nether- 
lands East Indies; (f) Mexican oil, leading to the confisca- 
tion of British and American property by the Mexican gov- 
ernment in 1938. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Should the democracies have helped the Spanish Re- 
public fight Franco in 1936? 

2. Should Spain be permitted to remain a fascist nation 
in the postwar world? 

8. As a “neutral” is Spain justified in dealing with Ger- 
many as she does? 

4. Should the Allies declare war on Spain if Franco 
continues aid to Germany? 


Fact Questions 


1. List four ways in which Spain is un-neutral. 

9. How is Franco’s influence in Latin America harmful 
to the U. S.? 

3. What measure has our State Department taken as a 
protest to Spain? 

4. How does this measure hurt Spain? 

5. Why does Franco help Germany? 

6. What were the causes of the Spanish civil war? 
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7. Who were the Rebels? The Loyalists? 

8. What countries supported Franco? 

9. What was the International Brigade? 

10. What part did Russia play in the Spanish civil war? 


TRANSPORTATION — pp. 8, 10, 11 


We have tried in this, the final transportation article, to 
dim slightly the visions of the bright new world that over- 
enthusiastic writers and illustrators have predicted for the 
day after victory. Time is needed for readjustment, both by 
industry and by the consumer. If, for example, the heli- 
copter were to be marketed for family use right after the 
war, it would meet a public unprepared for it, The heli- 
copter would require modification in our architecture. We 
would need hangars, landing roofs, landing fields in crowded 
business and commercial areas. Not to mention the neces- 
sary skill to operate it. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How will improved means of transportation raise our 
standards of living? 

2. Will we be ready for private helicopters as soon as 
the war is won? 

3. How will the need for new cars and planes help solve 
postwar employment problems? 

4. How will the airplane help peace-loving nations in or- 
ganizing the world to prevent war? 


Fact Questions 

1. What type of planes are being designed for trans- 
ocean passenger service? 

2. Who is Igor Sikorsky? 

3. What new materials will be used in railroads, trucks, 
buses, ships? 

4, What is prefabrication? How does it help to speed up 
production? 

5. How has the airplane “made the world smaller”? 


[Continued on next page] 
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AIR WEEK — p. 7 


The Air Week story on armored planes illustrates indus- 
try’s proSlem in converting from war to peacetime manufac- 
ture. The fighting plane and the passenger luxury liners, 
described in the transportation article, are as dissimilar as 
their functions. Pupils might make a two-column list keaded 
War Planes and Passenger Transports to contrast the struc- 
tures of the two types of planes. 


Discussion Question 


1. What do you think will be done with all our war planes 
when the war ends? 


Fact Questions 


Why is the pilot the easiest crew member to protect? 
What is meant by a “self-sealing” fuel tank? 

What is a flak apron? 

Why must armor be used as economically as possible? 


MAP STUDY — p. 3 


The eastern tip of Czechoslovakia, also known as the Car- 
patho-Ukraine or Subcarpathian Russia, became part of 
Czechoslovakia in Dec., 1918, when the people of the region 
voted to join the new republic. Later, in 1939, this area was 
occupied by the Hungarian army, one of the consequences 
of Hitler's Munich victory. 

The liberating Russians will meet, in this area, a people 
tormerly related to them. In the 12th century, their ancestors 
came from the Ukrainian plains, fleeing from fierce, warring 
Tartars through a mountain gap subsequently named the 
Tartar (or Tatar) Pass. 

Pupils might be asked to state their reasons, after study- 
ing the map, that will explain why this area is important 
strategically. 

Subcarpathian Russia is a corridor linking Romania and 
Czechoslovakia, separating Hungary from Poland. The 
mountain peaks of the Tartar Pass present the same type of 
hazard to the Russians that our troops are meeting in Italy. 
The treacherous roads, easily mined, often fall away of their 
own accord. Their irregularities and rockiness provide cover 
for endless lines of enemy guns. The high-peaked mountains, 
ranging from 60 to 180 miles in depth, will probably be 
by-passed to the north and south rather than stormed by the 
Russians. 


On 


Discussion Questions 


1. How will Russian control of the Black Sea area make 
Allied shipping and Lend-Lease safer? 
2. How does the war in Italy help the Russians? 


Fact Questions 


1. Between what two countries is the Tartar Pass located? 
What mountains does it cross? 
On what peninsula is Sevastopol? 
3. Into what body of water does this peninsula jut out? 
4. On what sea 1s Odessa? 
5. In what country is the city of Lwow? 





Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 12 


l-b. 2-b; 3-a; 4-c, 5-b; 6-a; 7-c; 8-c; 9-c; 10-b; ll-c; 12-a; 13-a; 14-a; 
15-c: 16-a; 17-c; 18-b; 19-a; 20-b 


Solution to Word Puzzle, p. 15 


ACROSS: 1-Tito; 5-loll; 7-alligator; 10-NE; 1l-law; 12-Ida.; 14-Nazi; 17- 
monk; 19-Ted; 20-its; 23-re; 24-Liberator; 26-vine; 27-pear. 

DOWN: 2-ill; 3-toil; 4-Olga; 6-lawn; 7-animal; 8-Ledo; 9-raider; 13-an; 
15-at; 16-Zero; 18-Kiev; 21-trip; 22-sane; 25-tea. 





How Junior Scholastic 
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This new department, to appear weekly in Teachers Ea:- 
tion, will tell of the experience of teachers in the use ot 
Junior Scholastic. All teachers are invited to contribute to 
this column. Brief contributions that describe some single 
method or technique are as welcome as long ones. Two dol- 
lars will be paid for each item used. Our first contributor 


is Anna M. Lang, of the Central School, Helena, Montana. 


Dear Editor: 


Since I teach both English and social studies in two 
eighth grade classes, I use Junior Scholastic in connection 
with both subjects. 

I do not distribute the magazine in the same manner 
every time. If it is to be used for work in reading, every 
pupil gets the issue at the same time. I ask pupils ques- 
tions which must be answered specifically. These questions 
may be limited to one article to find minute details, or they 
may be scattered over several topics calling for use of head- 
lines, and skimming through the articles to find desired 
information. At other times, pupils are allowed to get a copy 
of the magazine from the package as soon as some other 
assigned piece of work is finished. In such cases. they can 
read whatever they want to. This is usually an incentive to 
finish work promptly, and judging from the sounds, many of 
them read the jokes first. 

The cross-word puzzles aren't “required work,” but we 
sometimes take ten minutes for the whole class to work on 
a puzzle, just to stimulate interest on the part of those who 
don’t usually work them, | like the puzzles because they 
require accurate spelling, as well as a frequent use of maps. 

The Theme Articles are studied first, as a basis for fur- 
ther reading in magazines and newspapers. Current maga- 
zines are available at school for supplementary reading. 

We use Junior Scholastic articles as sources for both oral 
and written reports. Articles about the countries where our 
men are fighting are always of interest because so many 
boys and girls have relatives in the armed forces, and both 
articles and maps add to their information. 

We don’t regularly use the VQ tests. Last year I felt that 
too many of the pupils were more concerned with getting 
stamps than with getting information. Occasionally, I cut 
out test sheets and use them as a reading check-up. 

I asked my pupils to evaluate each feature, to see whether 
or not any should be omitted. They wrote their opinions 
and then discussed the question in class. Results were prac- 
tically a draw. 

One said the News Roundup could be omitted because 
it was old before the issue reached us. Another said he 
heard the news over the radio. But others said they didn’t 
have time to read the papers, and “anyway, Junior Scho- 
lasttc makes a better summary of the news.” 

In connection with reading, language, or social studies, 
I make some use of practically every feature, including Im- 
prove Your Vocabulary, the short stories, Bib and Tuck. 

Since many of the children like to take the current issues 
home at once and bring them back the next day, I asked 
how many of their papers were read by someone else at 
home. Twenty-two said that others in their families read 
their papers. 

Yours very truly, 
(Miss) Anna M. Lang. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Packets of materials tor study and dis- 
cussion of a wide variety of questions have 
been collected and will be loaned to teach- 
ers or librarians for two-week periods by 
the Information Exchange on Education in 
Wartime, U. S. Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D. C. There are twenty-five packets all 
told. You're sure to find something you 
need among them. Typical subjects in- 
clude: The Far East, Victory Gardens, 
Negroes and the War, Nursing as « Career 
Children in Wartime, Understanding and 
Practicing Democracy, Postwar Planning 
Guidance and Counseling. The materials 
have been contributed by school systems. 
Federal agencies, educational organizations, 
United Nations information offices, and 
publishers. You may have two packets at 
a time, and borrowing costs nothing, not 
even postage if the packet weighs four 
pounds or less. 


10,000 wool skirts! 5,000 baby sacques! 
That’s a large order, but high school girls 
of Georgia undertook to fill it this spring 
It’s their Sew-for-Russia project. They 
went to work in a businesslike fashion. The 
garments were to be cut in Atlanta by 
members of the International Ladies Gar 
ment Workers-Union. Then cloth, patterns, 
and worksheets were sent to the schools, 
and the girls made the garments. They con- 
tributed snaps and thread as well as their 
time. In return they received credit on 
their war education and community serv- 
ice records. Some of the garments have 
already been shipped. We're passing the 
news on to you as a suggestion of some- 
thing worth considering when you want to 
undertake a new war project. The Russian 
War Relief, Inc., 11 E. 35th St., N. Y. 16, 
N. Y., will welcome similar offers to help 
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Is stamp collecting a lively hobby in 
your school? Surveys show that about one 
of every five boys and 


girls over the 


country is a collector. Recently a group ot 
educators, stamp collecting experts, and 
members of the Pan American Union sat 
down to talk over what could be done with 
collecting in schools. Stamp Collecting in 
the Schools is a stenographic record of their 
discussion plus a number of teacher aid 
suggestions, obtainable from the Philatelic 
Section, Pan American Union, Washington 
6, D. C., for 10c. Other publications in- 
clude Who’s Who on the Postage Stamps 
of Latin America, a series of 20 illustrated 
booklets (7 completed to date) 10c each. 


Have We Food Enough for All? ( No. 89 
in the series of pamphlets published by 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y., 10c) comes 
off the press just as we're all well started 
in the spring round of the victory garden 
game. It discusses what feeding our allies 
will do to our own food supply and vari- 
ous desirable changes in our diet 


Learning English usage can be tun tor 
both the teacher and the pupil at work on 
The Practical Handbuok of Better English, 
by Frank Colby (Franklin Watts, Inc. 285 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y., $1.00) 
His publishers say he teaches the largest 
English “class” in the world — a very cred 
ible statement since he does it in books and 
newspapers, by mail, and on the radio 
The author says he has tried to make this 
book easy to understand and easy to read, 
and we think he has done both. He puts 
one straight in short order on troublesome 
usage questions, irregular verbs, forms of 
address. He gives 25 short vocabulary tests 
- with answers. Synonyms, spelling, and 
word origins get some attention, and he 
ends with a three page, hundred-question 
word quiz game covering the content of the 
book. One caution — don’t be confused by 
a long section labeled “Proper Word Or- 
der” in the table of contents. It really in 
cludes answers to questions as varied as 
“What is the past tense of broadcast?” 
and “Is it correct to say, ‘I am sick to my 
stomach’?” 
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WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


The annual convention of the Western 
Arts Association will be held in Detroit, 
May 3, 4, and 5 with headquarters at the 
Hotel Statler. This meeting, resumed after 
a lapse of one year, will be devoted to a 
study of the place that the allied arts will 
take in the general school curriculum of the 
postwar era. Mrs. Bernice V. Setzer, Di- 
rector of Art Education in Des Moines, is 
president of the Association. 








You. be most in- 


terested in owning the new, up-to-the- 
minute booklet ‘‘Vision Unlimited” 
— to keep up with air-minded young- 
sters. Factual, yet thrilling—it’s the 
story of AIR EXPRESS, one «f the 
nation’s most vital industries of to- 
day and tomorrow. It will prove a 
valuable reference book. We offer it 
to members of the educational 


FREE! 


profession eee 


WRITE TODAY 

for your free copy of “Vision Unlimited”. 
Dept. PR-S, Railway Express Agency, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 





ADVANCE RESERVATION FOR SEPTEMBER COPIES 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


1 expect to continue to 
use SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES in Sep 
tember. On a TENTA 
TIVE BASIS giving me 
the right to change my 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Combined Edition 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Edition 
____ SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—English Class Edition 


__—WORLD WEEK 


order in any way after 
using the first 3 issues 
please send me approxi 
mately: 


IT’S NOT 
TOO EARLY 


... to reserve copies 
for your fall classes. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


feacher edition desk copy supplied with each order of 10 or 
more. Extra desk copies for each group of 30 copies. 


Name 
School 
Address 
City 








MERELY ESTIMATE the number of students you 
expect to have in September and fill in the coupon 
below and mail it today. It'll insure you a sup- 
ply of copies when school reopens in the fall. 
Remember—this is merely a TENTATIVE ORDER— 
you may revise and adjust the quontity within 
3 weeks after school opens—and you pay only for 
the number of copies in your final order 





P.O. Zone No. 
State 





The approximate enroliment of my school is: Boys —_—— Girls —____ TE-5-1-44 


PASTE ON SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
POSTCARD: °220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 




















, 
Yes, Maem, 


* The “Specialty Of The House” Is Good Service 


Prompt weekly shipments of your SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
with editorial features providing fresh and stimulating classroom 
programs each week. 


* Good Service Takes Advance Planning— 


Especially these days when our War Production Board paper allot- 
ment for next fall limits the number of copies we’ll be able to print 
to meet the ever-increasing demand from teachers everywhere. And 
it means we'll again have to return classroom orders received after 
our paper quota is used up. 


* Make Your Reservation Now For September— 


Of course, you probably don’t know the size of your fall class now 
but we only ask you to estimate the number of copies you'll need. 
Within three weeks after you receive your first shipment in Septem- 


ber, you may revise your order and pay only for the number of 
copies in your final order. 


* Help Us To “Serve You Right”— 


By mailing the advance tentative order coupon on Page 3T or the 
card we've mailed you — you help us provide better service on your 
fall order — you enable our cheerful chef to enter your name for our 
special menu of important fall issues. 


Scholastic Magazines 


Over 500,000 Copies a Week Used in American Classrooms 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC — WORLD WEEK — JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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Inter-American Workshop 


An Inter-American Education Workshop 
will be held this summer at the University 
of Denver from June 19 to July 21. The 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs and the University will jointly spon- 
sor the project, and teachers, librarians, 
administrators, and community workers are 
especially invited to participate. Specialists 
having practical experience in inter-Ameri- 
can relations and education will comprise 
the staff. Opportunity will be provided for 
the study of inter-American affairs and 
new methods of foreign language study 
will be provided. A limited number of 
scholarships will be available for qualified 
persons. For further information about the 
Workshop and scholarships, address Dr. 
Wilhelmina Hill of the University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colorado. 





Transportation Series 


OOD advertisers can help -teachers, 

Advertising pages often carry maps, 
charts, advance news of changes to come, 
interviews with men developing our eco- 
nomic resources, simple scientific facts 
children are glad to pick up. What appears 
in our advertising pages can frequently 
be used in connection with articles in the 
same issue. Many commercial firms sup- 
port active educational programs, publish 
first-rate pamphlet materials, and distribute 
them without charge. They are glad to 
answer questions about what goes on in 
their special field. 

All this is an ideal picture, but it’s an 
ideal which the publishers and advertisers 
of Scholastic Magazines have aimed at for 
years. 

We want especially to know how close 
we've come in the series of Transportation 
articles — February 28, March 27, and the 
current issue — and in the large volume of 
advertising space taken by transportation 
services — railroads, buses, airlines, etc. 

What do you think of the Transportation 
series? Has it covered the ground? Have 
we done it the right way? Do you use the 
advertisements? 

You will give us the answers we need if 
you will fill out the blank below and send 
it to us. A letter telling us how you used 
the series and ads would be welcome — 
even a short one would look good to us if 
you would dash it off. Please address: 
Transportation Editor, Scholastic Publica- 
tions, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


1. Does the subject of transportation de- 
velopment rate the special attention we 
have given it? 

Yes No 


2. Do you approve of the “picture page” 
technique of handling it? 


Yes No 
3. Have you used the transportation se- 
ries or the materials contained in the 


advertisements of transportation companies 
for classroom study and discussion? 


Yes No 
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| SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE—For over 100 TIRES THAT BULLETS CAN'T STOP—Specially TOMORROW'S TIRE—All the improvements in tire 
page” years, United States Rubber Company hasbeen built combat tires used on jeeps, tank destroyers engineering that have been built into U. 8. 
working with rubber. Throughout that century and other combat cars keep the vehicle rolling Royals for jeeps and tank destroyers, for bomb- 
of experience, its scientists and technicianshave at full speed even when riddled with machine ers and fighters will help make U. S. Royal 
been exploring new fields, planning, designing gunfire. Extra thick sidewalls support the tire Masters the premium quality favorite again 
and testing better products, for a considerable distance even withoutanyair. after victory—on the nation’s finest cars. 
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—| UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. + In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 




















"LOCOMOTIVE PLANES" 1S EXPECTED 70 DOUBLE 
A PLANE'S CARRYING CAPACITY, SLASH 


POSTWAR FREIGHT RATES. 


@) POSTWAR WORLD TRAVELERS MAY GET 
THERE QUICKLY AND CHEAPLY IN A SUPER™ 
CLIPPER WHICH HOUSES 120 PASSENGERS IN 
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B AISLE 70 ONE SIDE OF SEATS, 
CAN BE CONVERTED INTO 
THREE DECK SLEEPER 


AT NIGHT. 


WILL MATCH THE 
RAILROADS (MN PROVO 
OF HEAVY STEEL FREIGHT CARS BY A AIR-CONDITIONED (OK 
STREAMLINED FASSENGER TRAINS WITH SKYVIEW ROOFS PRIVA 


LIGHT - WEIGHT CARS OF STEEL ALLOYS, 
ALUMINUM, AND MAGNES/UM WILL CUT | | SKYV/IEW TOPS AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS \\ COMPARTMENT: rs AND A 
OBSERVATION LOUNGE 
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ae HELICOPTERS WILL PROVE USEFUL AS 


"TAXIS" /N CROWDED AREAS. THE GREVHOUND 
CORPORATION HAS PLANS 70 OPERATE HELIGUSES 





O AVIATION EXPERTS FORESEE MANY JOBS 

FOR PILOTS, INSTRUCTORS, AIRPORT TECH- 

NICIANS, AND OFFICE WORKERS (N THE 
POSTWAR “AGE OF A/R.” | 
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POSTWAR BUSINESS, BUTLUXURY 
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GIVE 


GREATER MILEAGE AND LOWER RATES. LOW-COST COMFORT ANO RECREATION. 
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Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


We cannot give the usual full page to the VQ this week 
because of other demands on our space. Nevertheless, we 
have 20 questions here. Check the right ending to each. 
Score 5 points each; total, 100. 


1. To protest against Spain’s un-neutrality, our govern- 
ment cut off shipments of (a) planes; (b) oil; (c) Spam. 

2. Franco helps Germany because Hitler gave him (a) 
the Iron Cross; (b) help in Spanish war; (c) brown shirts. 

8. After the elections of 1931, Spain became a (a) repub- 
lic; (b) fascist dictatorship; (c) monarchy. 

4. The people who fought for Spanish democracy were 
known as (a) Rebels; (b) Nationalists; (c) Loyalists. 

5. Franco’s agents in Latin America (a) plant Spanish 
moss; (b) spread anti-U. S. propaganda; (c) fight bulls. 

6. To fight on the Russian front, Franco sent the (a) Blue 
Division; (b) International Brigade; (c) Gangbusters. 

7. Franco permitted Nazi planes to refuel in (a) Dublin; 
(b) Sicily; (c) Balearic Islands. 

8. Famous inventor of the helicopter is (a) Leopold 
Stokowsky; (b) Alexander de Seversky; (c) Igor Sikorsky. 

9. Emory S. Land is the (a) victor of Kwajalein; (b) 
pilot of Hell's Angels; (c) head of the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission. 


10. Glenn L. Martin is (a) a radio singer; (b) an air- 
plane manufacturer; (c) World War II ace. 
11. By air, you can travel anywhere in the world in less 
than (a) 16 hours; (b) 30 hours; (c) 60 hours. 
12. One wartime use of the helicopter is (a) sub-hunting; 
(b) dive-bombing; (c) reconnaissance of enemy positions. 
13. A material that will be used for the bodies of postwar 
trucks is (a) aluminum; (b) nylon; (c) gelatin. 
14. A shipbuilder is (a) Kaiser; (b) Hull; (c) Sinatra. 
15. A flak apron is (a) a Nazi weapon; (b) a burst of 
anti-aircraft fire; (c) an armored garment worn by flyers. 
16. The British-U. S. conference in London is to discuss 
(a) air transportation; (b) bridge building; (c) books. 
17. The U. S. representative is (a) Stettinius; (b) Wal- 
lace; (c) Berle. 
18. The Italian people want (a) Victor Emmanuel to be 
king; (b) a democratic government; (c) Mussolini back. 
19. Victor Emmanuel promised to give up his throne 
when (a) Rome is freed; (b) Berlins falls; (c) he hears 
from Hitler. 
20. Tartar Pass is in the (a) Pyrenees; (b) Carpathians; 
(c) Urals. 
My total score 
“Improve Your Vocabulary” appears on p. 15 
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Have a “Coke”= Skal 


(HERE’S TO YOU 
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Have a “Coke” is the American fighting man’s way of saying Here’s to you 
in every clime. It’s the high-sign of friendliness. That’s why Coca-Cola always 
belongs ia your icebox at home. From the equator to the poles, Coca-Cola 


stands for the pause that refreshes,—has become the global symbol of those 
who wish well to their fellow men: 


‘ C4&CHa 


the yvioda 


hrph-sign 


“Coke” = Coca-Cola 
It’s natural for names 
to acquire 
tions. That’s wh hear 
J Coca-Cola called ke”. 


“orvRiawyT 1944. THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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LETTERS from 








Gils in the lewices 








Corporal Ella Kovach 


WAC Corporal Ella Kovach of 
Bloomfield, N. J., writes enthusias- 
tically about her GI life from Hend- 
ricks Field, Fla., where she now 
serves as a weather observer with 
the Army Air Forces. 

Dear Miriam: 

We are the first and only com- 
pany of the WAC on this post and 
onsequently nothing is too good for 
us. We are being treated as visiting 
royalty. They have even permitted 
us to pick the places in which we 
desire to work. The demand for 
WACs is almost eight times as great 
as the supply on this post. Almost 
inything you ask for in the way of a 
iob is given to you — with a bouquet. 

We have our own mess hall com- 
plete with real plates — no more tin 
trays. We had our first meal this 
morning and it was excellent — pine- 
apple juice (large glass), bacon, 
eggs, cereal, toast and coffee. 

When I was called to work, I 
found myself assigned to the 
weather forecasting bureau. I was on 
from 2:30 to 11:30 and saw and 
worked my first teletype machine. 
[ also helped on maps, took tem- 
perature, dew-point, wind speed and 
direction readings. 

Everyone is helpful and _ takes 
pains to help me. They ran me 
ragged yesterday chasing up to the 
tower to take readings and so on, but 
it was all done in fun. The lieu- 
tenant who is chief of the bureau 
said that they got more work done 
than ever before simply because they 


had me to chase after a million and 
one things. . 

I have great visions of becoming a 
weather forecaster. It certainly gives 
one a feeling of power to be able to 
say whether the weather is fit for 
flying and what is the best level. 

The nicest thing about being in 
the Army is that you are actually 
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doing a soldier’s job. When you walk 
in, learn, and take over a job, the 
man who was doing it before walks 
out and goes on to a more important 
job. You can see results, and feel 
that you are really doing something 
to help out. 

Yours in fair weather or foul, 

Ella 








HE’S LEARNING TO TALK JAPANESE 





HELP THE 


Hearing his own voice helps him to master foreign 
languages faster. That’s why the Army is using the 
“Mirrophone” in speech training — it makes a record on 
a magnetic tape, and plays it back as many times as needed. 
The record can be erased and new recordings made on the 
same tape over and over again. 


So vital is voice communication in the split-seconds 
of aerial combat that “Mirrophones” are on our aircraft 
carriers — to help Navy fliers improve their crisp, clear 
speech. 


Designed by Bell Telephone Laboratories for training 
operators, and built by Western Electric, this is one of 
many peacetime developments now playing an important 
communications role with our armed forces. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








WAR BY MAKING ONLY ESSENTIAL CALLS 











Here’s America’s favorite enter- 
tainer in a musical adventure you 
won’t want to miss! 


ROY ROGERS 


King of the Cowboys 


TRIGGER 5". 


Y/, (A "“U VO 


Yh Hit 


DALE EVANS Aap 
George Cleveland 3, 
Harry Shannon 
Grant Withers 


BOB NOLA 

and the 4 
SONS OF THE 
PIONEERS 


A REPUBLIC PICTURE 


— 





Baseball Doodlings 


A president is playing shortstop for 
the Dodgers these days! He is Gene 
Mauch, 18-year-old president of the 
student body at Fremont (Calif.) High 
School. Soon after his election he packed 
his duds and came East. Right now he 
is playing with one eye on the batter 
and the other eye on the mail box —he 
is in the Army Air Corps reserve and 
expects to be called any day. 

Fremont High 
turns out big- 
league players 
like slot ma- 
chines turn out 
chewing gum. 
Both Mickey 
Owen and Cliff 
Dapper, Dodger 
catchers, went 
from Fremont 

"-,- to the big time. 

So did Bobby 

Doerr, of the 

Red Sox; Lou 

Stringer, of the Cubs; and Steve Mes- 
ner, of the Reds. 

How many hits can a team make in 
one inning without scoring a run? This 
is one of the oldest quiz-questions in 
baseball. Do you know the answer? It is 


six! Here’s one way it can be done. First ' 


man up singles, but is out trying for 
second. Second man up singles, but is 
out trying to steal. Next three men sin- 
gle, filling the bases. Sixth man up socks 
a liner that hits one of the runners. This 
counts as an automatic single, but no 
one scores. Result: Six hits, no runs. 

No one is either too young or too old 
for baseball this year. Not even a four- 
weeks-old kid is safe! Sam Breadon, 
president of the Cardinals, has signed 
Terry Morton Beazley, the month-old 
son of Lt. John Beazley, 1942 World 
Series hero, to a contract. 

Wrote Mr. Breadon to Lt. Beazley: 
“I am enclosing a St. Louis contract for 
$400 a month, which please have player 
sign.” Quoth papa: “Terry Morton’s 
gonna sign with the Cards now, but I 
guess he'll have’to use a safety pin.” 

At last, an All-Star 4-F team! Here 
you are: First Base, Ray Sanders, Cardi- 
nals; Second, Don Gutteridge, Browns; 
Third, George Kurowski, Cardinals; 
Shortstop, Vernon Stephens,~ Browns; 
Catcher, Ernie Lombardi, Giants; Out- 
field, Augie Galan and Dixie Walker, 
Dodgers, and Jim Russell, Pirates; 
Pitchers, Mort Cooper, Cardinals and 
Rip Sewell, Pirates. —HenmaN MAsIN 


ADVENTURES OF MARK TWAIN 
th chi Warner Bros. 


The editors of Junior Scholastic award 
the Blue Ribbon for April to Warner 
Brothers for their production, The Ad- 

ventures of 

Mark Twain. 

The picture is 

a tribute to the 

great humorist, 

philosopher, hu- 
manitarian, and 
prophet, whose 
’ real name was 

Samuel Clem- 

ens. 

Young Mark 
Twain had ex- 
perience as a 
printer, Civil 

War soldier, gold miner, river boat 
pilot, and newspaperman. 

The West was wild and woolly in 
Mark’s young day, and there he found 
plenty of material for his writing. He 
liked to write burlesques of local char- 
acters and conditions, He signed them 
“Mark Twain,” a river term meaning 
two fathoms of water. 

Mark Twain made a good deal of 
money through writing, and lost it all 
through generosity and poor judgment 
When a business he owned failed, he 
owed almost one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. With typical spirit, he determined 
to repay every cent of it. The manner 
in which he did so makes entertaining 
screen fare. 

Fredric March’s excellent perform- 
ance helps you to know the man whose 
writings have brought pleasure to mil- 
lions of people. 


Editors’ Blue Ribbon 
awarded to Warner 
Bros. for movie Adven- 
tures of Mark Twain. 


Ouch! 


“There is no need to shout,” said the 
dental officer. “I haven’t even touched 
your tooth.” 

“No,” said the rookie, “but you're 
stepping on my corn.” 








Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly or 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources Africa, So. America, Australia, Chine 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25¢ or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some 
thing really valuable! Price only {0¢ to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


ifeliy, For Your Class on Chub a 
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Arts Co., Rochester. 
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Leader of Yugoslav Partisans. 

Relax lazily. 

Armored amphibious barge on cater- 

pillar tread. 

10. Compass point. 

ll. Legal science. 

12. Idaho (abbrev.). 

14. Hitler follower. 

17. Friar. 

19. Boy’s name. 

20. Possessive case of it. 

23. Second tone of the musical scale. 

24. U. S. bomber. 

26. Plant that trails or creeps along the 
ground. 

27. A fruit. 


~“Iout = 


2. Sick. 

3. To labor. 

4. Girl’s name. 

6. Grassy plot around a house. 

7. Beast. 

8. Indian town where U. 5. engineers are 
building a new Burma Road. 

9. One who participates in a raid. 

13. Indefinite article. 

15. Preposition. 

16. Jap plane. 

18. Russian city in the Ukraine. 

21. Short journey. 

22. Mentally sound. 

25. Beverage. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 


Last Week's Solution 
ACROSS: 1-Burma; 5-rue; 6-Hungary; 8-St.; 
9-on; 10-Mayo; 13-refrain; 16-legs; 17-me; 18-ad; 
20-Manipur; 22-tar; 23-Belem. 


DOWN: 2-urn; 3-rugs; 4-meat; 6-Haarlem; 7- 


younger; ll-ye; 12-of; 14-Al; 15-i. e.; 18-ante; 19- 
dial; 21-pre. 


“Which of the Great Lakes 
would you prefer to visit?” 


Teacher: 


Jimmie: “Veronica, of course!” _ 
Doris Spangler, Cedar Heights School, Lancaster, Ohio 


He’s in the Army Now 


Stepping out of a luxurious car, an 
expensively dressed woman approached 
the sentry and asked if she could speak 
to her soldier son. 

“He is a tall young man,” she said, 
“good-looking, with big blue eyes and 
called Clarence Vaughn Beach Mont- 
gomery.” 

The sentry put his head around the 
guard-room door and shouted: “Hey, 
Stinky, you're wanted.”. 

Richard Hornack, Harrison School, Lakewood, Ohio 





Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Jean 


Scott, 
Kan. 
The farmer boy’s love letter: 


Tampa Grade School, Tampa, 


“Honey, dear, 

Do you carrot all for me? My heart 
beets for you, and my love sprouts when 
ever I think of you, for you’re a peach. 
With your turnip nose and radish hair 
you’re the apple of my eye. If you canta- 
loupe with me, lettuce marry soon. I 
know weed make a pear.” 
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IMPROVE YOUR 
VOCABULARY 


first class mail, p. 8. All U. S. mail is 
divided into four classes. In the first 
elass are letters and postcards. Except 
for postcards, first class mail takes a 
rate of three cents an ounce. The rate 
for local first class mail used to be two 
cents an ounce, but on March 26 it was 
raised to three cents. Second class mail 
includes newspapers and other periodi- 
cals, including Junior Scholastic. Third 
elass mail includes all matter (except 
first and second class) that weighs eight 
ounces or less, Fourth class is parcel 
post —all matter weighing between 
eight ounces and 70 pounds. 

primary education, p. 5. Primary edu- 
cation covers the first four years of 
school. 

proving ground, p. 5. Place where 
test or trial is made, especially a test of 
new machinery or war equipment. 


Names and Places in the News 


Caudillo (kau-DEEL-yo), p. 5. 

Malinovsky (ma-lee-NOF-skee), p. 3. 

Tiraspol (tee-RAHS-pol), p. 3 

Kerch (kehrch), p. 3. 

Sevastopol (si-VAHS-to-pol; the Rus- 
sian is si-vahs-TOE-pol), p. 3. 


it Takes Time 
Two small children put their grimy 
hands side by side on the table cloth. 
First Child “Mine are dirtier than 
yours!” 
Second Child: “Well, 


years older than me!” 
Robert Werba, N. Philipsburg School, Philipsburg, Pa. 


youre five 













BOEING FLYING FORTRESS 


WAR PLANES THAT ARE FIRST 


IN THE NEWS! 


BUILD A MODEL THE QUICK 
AND EASY WAY! 


Save one-half building time. 
Two construction types—Ott-O- 
Former with strong center wood 
frame—Ott-O-Tube with sensa- 
tional torque tube. All parts— 
body formers—wing ribs—rud- 





32 Inch — 50 Cents 


35 THRILLING KITS 





NEW CATALOG 
No. 286—5 Cents 


der—stabilizer—landing gear— 
propeller—ready cut. America’s 
biggest value. 








15 Cents to $3.00 


Lightning P-38 Avenger TBF 
Hellcat F6F Flying Fortress B-17 
Thunderbolt P-47 Warhawk P-40 
Mosquito DH-98 Mustang P-51 
Mitchell B-25 Corsair F4U 
Spitfire Zero 


Focke-Wulf —and others 


AT YOUR DEALER 


Go te your dealer today. See the full line of 
these new kits. If no dealer near you, write us. 





tt: Opener 
AIRPLANE KITS 


JOE OTT MANUFACTURING CO 
4 CHICAGO 
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“Certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness” 


The First of These is 


NE THING distinguishes American 
democracy most sharply from 
other forms of government—and that 


is its regard for human life. 
es 


Remember the historic dash to Nome, 
in 1925, with life-giving serum when 
death stalked in that far community? 

Remember the Squalus—and the al- 
most superhuman efforts to save the 
lives of 33 men trapped in her sunken 
hull hundreds of feet below the surface ? 


Remember the items about iron lungs 
rushed to infantile paralysis victims who 


could not breathe without them ? 
. * * 


Think of the mercy ships of the last 
war, loaded to the gunwales with food 
for starving Belgians and Armenians— 
the medical supplies and other equip- 
ment shipped to the Japanese when the 
horror of earthquake struck in 1923— 
the development of blood plasma, peni- 
cillin and other ways and means of sav- 


ing and prolonging human life. 


Then think of nations where to take 
one’s life by hari-kari is a national 
honor. Nations where births are encour- 
aged only so that more and more lives 


can be spent in battle and conquest. Na- 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 


LIFE 


tions where those unpopular in govern- 
ment are removed not by ballots but by 
bullets. 


Do you begin to see the one great 
difference between American democracy 
and other forms of government? 


* * * 


In the midst of war, one of the great 
railroads of this country has been 
awarded the E. H. Harriman Memorial 
Gold Medal “for outstanding accom- 
plishment in railroad safety.” 


That railroad has been honored, not 
just because it hauls millions of tons 
of coal and other materials to keep the 
war production program rolling—but 
because “with the greatest number of 
carried since 1928, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio in 1942 attained 
the lowest passenger casualty rate in 


pas Sengers 


its history. It has not had a passenger 
fatality in a train accident in more than 
27 years, carrying 115,350,000 pas- 
sengers with a passenger mileage of 
more than 6,750,000,000.” 


It has been honored, not just because 
it has speeded to waiting ships the 
things of war for trans-shipment to the 
battle fronts—but because “the Chesa- 


peake and Ohio shows a reduction in 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


total employee casualty rate of 70 per 
cent for the past 5 years as compared 
to the 5 years, 1921 to 1926 inclusive, 
and it is one of the very few railroads 
which were able to reduce their em- 
ployee casualty rate in 1942 far below 
that of 1941, with a steady, continued, 
year-by-year reduction since 1936.” 


+ * ” 


In accepting the Harriman Medal, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio recognizes in the 
very existence of such an award the one 
thing above all others worth fighting 
for—the sanctity and dignity of human 
life—which, as history has repeatedly 
shown, exist only so long as govern- 
ment is in the hands of the people and 
not people in the hands of government. 





““NO PASSENGER FATALITY IN 
A TRAIN ACCIDENT 
IN MORE THAN 27 YEARS.” 


The Edward H. Harriman Memorial 
Medal, awarded annually to the railroad 
with the outstanding safety record — 
awarded on June 24, 1943, to the Chesa- 
peake and Obio Railway Company in 
“recognition of its outstanding safety 
record for the year 1942 among Class I 
Railroads operating ten million or more 
locomotive miles,’’ 
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